LETTERS 


Florida, November 14, 1955 
Dear Mr. Judge: 

How would you like to take up the 
cudgel for an abused minority of can- 
ners, who appear to have a knack of ac- 
quiring unfair trade disadvantages? 

1. We vegetable packers (mostly beans 
and tomatoes) here in Florida, suffer a 
freight handicap because of our practical 
isolation from heavy population centers 
in the United States. There appears little 
possibility of doing anything about this, 
however. 

2. The major can companies invariably 
time their price increases to be effective 
about the start of our new season’s pack. 
This year, the November Ist increase 
forces us to compete with canners who 
have already completed their packs, using 
cheaper cans. 

3. Now, our benevolent government 
has decreed the minimum wage increase 
frob 75c hourly to $1.00, to be effective 
March Ist, just as we will get rolling on 
our tomato pack. 

Nobody is being malicious. It’s just 
that we are too small a portion of the 
industry to raise an effective protest. 

But this year we get clipped double. 
First, a raise in cans; then labor; on top 
of this, the freight disadvantage. Do we 
move you to tears? 


Cordially yours, 
Signed 


COMMENT: Facetiously—1. Hang on! 
The experts tell us by 1975 life expec- 
tancy will be in the neighborhood of 100. 
Florida should be “swamped” with popu- 
lation then. 2 & 3. A newt twist—North- 
ern canners are usually complaining of 
the South ruining a_ perfectly good 
tomato and/or bean market with goods 
produced with cheap labor. 


Seriously—1. Outside of a strong Asso- 
ciation traffic set-up similar to those in 
the Northwest, California and Wisconsin, 
for instance, not much can be done about 
the freight differentials. 2. This particu- 
lar can price increase based on the steel 
settlement was telescoped far in advance. 
Bet it would have been possible to make 
arrangements with your can company 
prior to the price hike for delivery of pre 
price-hike cans (or at least plate to the 
can company’s Florida plant). Your can 
supplier is, or should be, anxious to keep 
you competitive and this move would 
seem to be reasonable any year a price 
raise comes at this time of the year, 
which is the usual time. 3. No cudgel is 
big enough, apparently, to crack the 
heads of the Labor Unions. This $1.00 
minimum is going to hit all industry (and 
most consumers) hard. So while it may 
hit the South somewhat harder, you'll 
have plenty of company. One consolation, 
looks like you'll be able to name your own 
price on tomatoes, come March 1. Do it. 
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—This column has a long record of encourag- 
ON A SILVER ing the industry to adopt some system of uni- 
PLATTER form cost accounting. The word some is used 
advisedly because not being accountants, we have never seen fit to 
recommend any particular system. Some areas notably, Califor- 
nia, the Northwest, New York and Wisconsin have had programs 
under way for varying lengths of time. None of these has seen fit 
to discontinue the program. Other areas, notably the Tri-States 
and Indiana have till now, not been able to agree on a particular 
system. That is understandable, but now a program is being of- 
fered for Eastern States (see Dr. Burns article elsewhere in this 
issue) on a silver platter. The cost to the individual canner is not 
one thin dime. 


It is not our intention here to explain the details (Dr. Burns takes 
care of that) except possibly to emphasize that while the Colley Sys- 
tem will be used, a co-operating firm can continue his own system 
of bookkeeping, where an adequate system is established, and fur- 
nish the necessary figures to the University for incorporation in the 
uniform Colley System. Also it is important that this is an oppor- 
tunity to try the Colley System for a two year period at absolutely 
no cost. 


Then too, we don’t intend here to rehash the one thousand and one 
reasons why and how a uniform system of accounting can be help- 
ful, particularly in this day and age, when small and medium size 
canners are so seriously concerned about meeting tomorrow’s com- 
petition; so concerned about automation and reducing cost to an 
absolute minimum. If the individual processor can’t see the value 
in a uniform system of costing that will enable him to compare each 
and every operating and administrative cost with an industry area 
average, and so uncover the various areas in his operations where 
costs savings are possible, then bluntly, we give up. 


The program starts January 1, so immediate action on this is 
most important. Contact Dr. Burns today. 


Mention of this subject would not be complete without reminding 
Indiana canners that Professor Fay Gaylord of Purdue University 
spoke from the floor at the Indiana Association’s Annual Meeting 
last week at French Lick, offering in substance a similar program. 
Main difference was that Mr. Gaylord proposed that Indiana can- 
ners, through the University, develop their own system of uniform 
cost accounting. While it is known that some Indiana canners are 
favorable to this kind of a project, Mr. Gaylord received no formal 
answer at that particular meeting. Chances are the new officers 
and directors have already followed up on this, but individual asso- 
ciation members might do well to make sure that this handsome 
offer is not given the cold shoulder. 
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ASSOCIATION © comuention SCHEDULE 


NOVEMBER 29-DECEMBER 1, 1955 
—GLASS CONTAINER MANUFACTURERS IN- 
STITUTE, Semi-annual Meeting, The Fon- 
tainebleu, Miami Beach, Fla. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1955 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, 52nd Annual Con- 
vention, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1955—GEORGIA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, 
Daytona Plaza Hotel, Daytona Beach, 
Florida. 


DECEMBER 5-6, 1955—ONTARIO FOOD 
PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion and Machinery Exhibit, Royal York 
Hotel, Horticultural Building, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 


DECEMBER 5-6—MICHIGAN CANNERS 
AND FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids. 


DECEMBER 5-6—0HIO CANNERS ASSO- 
CIATION, 48th Annual Convention, Carter 
Hotel, Cleveland. 


DECEMBER 5-8, 1955 — VEGETABLE 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 47th 
Annual Convention, Washington, D. C. 


DECEMBER 6, 1955—MAINE CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, Fal- 
mouth Hotel, Portland, Maine. 


DECEMBER 7, 1955 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 49th 
Annual Convention, St. Paul Hotel, St. 
Paul, Minn. 


DECEMBER 8-9, 1955 — NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
70th Annual Convention, Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


JANUARY 5-7, 1956 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 42nd Annual Con- 
vention, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Ore. 


JANUARY 8-10, 1956 — NORTHWEST 
FROZEN FOODS ASSOCIATION, Annual Con- 


vention, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Ore. 
JANUARY 9-10, 1956 — CANNERS 


LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, 2nd Annual Con- 
ference for Processors’ Fieldmen, Uni- 
versity of California, Davis, Calif. 


JANUARY 16-21, 1956 — NATIONAL 
FOOD BROKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Con- 
vention, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
(Meeting Jan. 16). 


JANUARY 17-21, 1956 — NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


JANUARY 19-21, 1956—cANNING MA- 
CHINERY AND SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, An- 
nual Exhibition (Annual Meeting Janu- 
ary 21), Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


JANUARY 29-FEBRUARY 1, 1956— 
FROZEN FOOD CONVENTION, N.A.F.F.P., 
N.A.F.F.D., Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New 
York City. 


FEBRUARY 1-3, 1956 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 11th An- 
nual Fieldmen’s Conference, Pennsyl- 
vania State University, University Park, 
Pennsylvania. 


FEBRUARY 8-9, 1956—OHIO STATE 
CANNERS SCHOOL, Student Union, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, 


FEBRUARY 17-18, 1956 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit and 
Vegetable Sample Cutting, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, California. 


FEBRUARY 22-24, 1956 — CANNED 
FOODS ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
Annual Convention, Georgia Hotel, Van- 
couver, B. C., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 27-29, 1956—CANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Harrison Hot Springs Hotel, 
Harrison Hot Springs, B. C., Canada. 


MARCH 2-3, 1956—VIRGINIA CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 48th Annual Convention, 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Virginia. 


MARCH 5-9, 1956—NATIONAL-AMERI- 
CAN WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, 
50th Annual Convention, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


MARCH 23-24, 1956—UTAH CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. . 


MARCH 26-27, 1956—CANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 52nd Annual Meeting, 
Santa Barbara Biltmore, Santa Bar- 
bara, California. 


APRIL 6, 1956 — NATIONAL PICKLE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


JANUARY 6, 1957—NATIONAL FROZEN 
FOOD CONVENTION, N.A.F.F.P., N.A.F.F.D., 
Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


FEBRUARY 1957— NATIONAL CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES, 
Annual Convention, Chicago, Illinois. 


$$$ $ $ 


“A man’s judgment is no better than 
his information.” Keep key employees 
posted through “The Canning Trade” 
each week. Five or more subscriptions, 
one order, same expiration date to one 
company, separately addressed, $3.00 each. 
Saves 25%. Order now. 


20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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FROZEN FOODS GET 
SPECIAL ATTENTION FROM 
THE TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


Packers of frozen foods have some con- 
crete evidence at last that the trucking 
industry is regarding them as something 
more than modern Cinderellas, This sur- 
prise development came to light after the 
annual American Trucking Association 
convention held in Washington early this 
month, when ATA announced that a spe- 
cial division has been formed for refrig- 
erated carriers. Representatives of the 
National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers at the convention had urged such 
a move by the truckers’ association, but 
hardly expected such quick action. 

ATA disclosed that the new division 
has been named the Refrigerated Carrier 
Division with Sidney Alterman, presi- 
dent of Alterman Transport Lines, Inc., 
Miami, as temporary chairman. In the 
complex ATA structure, the new division 
is located within the Common Carrier 
Conference—Irregular Route. Managing 
director of the Common Carrier Confer- 
ence is Thomas R. Robertson. 

Lawrence §S. Martin, secretary-man- 
ager of NAFFP, called this move “a long 
step toward solution of the many prob- 
lems which have confronted frozen food 
packers — particularly small packers — 
who are largely dependent upon motor 
transportation to get their products to 
the markets.” 


“It constitutes recognition of the 
frozen food industry,” Mr. Martin said, 
“as an increasingly important segment 
of the over-all food industry. Truckers 
who have been turning down less-than- 
truckload shipments of frozen foods as 
being unprofitable are now convinced 
that they have been doing so at the risk 
of losing more important business in the 
future.” 

Main purposes of the new division are 
to provide a central agency through 
which refrigerated truckers can ex- 
change information and experience, de- 
velop improved mechanical equipment, 
devise better handling methods, and 
maintain liaison with frozen food ship- 
pers in the solution of mutual problems. 


The eighth annual Custom Spray Ope- 
rators’ Training School will be held at 
the University of Illinois on January 26 
and 27. The school starts at 10 a.m. the 
26th. New control measures, new insecti- 
cides, new regulations and the outlook on 
the insect situation for 1956 will be dis- 
cussed. On January 25, at 1:30 p.m., the 
Agricultural Spraying Association and 
the Illinois Aerial Applicator Association 
will meet in the Illinois nUion. From 
7:30 to 9:30 p.m. there will be a smoker. 


The Virginia Canners Association will 
hold its 48th Annual Meeting at the 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Virginia, on 
March 2nd and 3rd; E. S. Marshall, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer has announced. 
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FROM THE ASSOCIATION PRESIDENT’S DESK - - - 


Effective Association Activity 
by GEORGE C. LAMBERT 


President, 
Pennsylvania Canners Association 
Sales Manager Keystone Mushroom Co. 
Coatesville, Pennsylvania 


My year in the office of President of 
the Pennsylvania Canners Association 
has been a most interesting and revealing 
one. Interesting, because as an Associa- 
tion President, my attention was focused 
away from my individual plant and sales 
problems to industry-wide affairs. Re- 
vealing, because as the head of an Asso- 
ciation, I was given a greater apprecia- 
tion of the work and projects initiated 
and carried on by the Association... 
many of which often go un-noticed and 
unsung. 


FORMATION OF MUSHROOM 
LEAGUE 


I would like to take this opportunity 
afforded me here to dicuss one such pro- 
ject our Association initiated last year 
... the formation of the Mushroom Can- 
ners’ League. Except for the cooperation 
and coordination from the Association 
headquarters, the League may not now 
be knee-deep in an active promotional 
program. 


Actually, the situation was such that it 
took only two meetings for the League to 
jell. The first meeting consisted of the 
mushroom canner members of the Penn- 
sylvania Canners Association; all of the 
nation’s mushroom canners were invited 
to the second meeting. All but a few of 
the smaller operators attended. The idea 

. organization for purposes of promo- 
tion... became a reality. Yes, it took 
only two meetings to convince those in 
the industry of the value of substituting 


a sound marketing development program 
for some of the unsound methods being 
used to get “the order.” The League was 
formed when everyone agreed to a work- 
ing program where all would gain rather 
than conducting business as usual with 
everyone suffering. 


PROMOTION UNDERWAY 


Today, the League’s membership repre- 
sent over 90 percent of the canned mush- 
rooms in the United States, and it has 
pledged its full cooperation to the Can 
Manufacturers Institute. The campaign 
is expected to continue over a period of 
at least three years. CMI has pledged 
itself to making every possible effort to 
publicize and promote canned mush- 
rooms, especially on the institutional 
level. 


During National Mushroom Week— 
October 30 to November 6, 1955, two pub- 
licity “shots” were fired in behalf of the 
Mushroom Industry. The first shot was 
set off on Wednesday, November 2, 1955. 
On that day, Bonnie Jones—as MISS 
MUSHROOM—+representing the Mush- 
room Canners’ League and the American 
Mushroom Institute, appeared on NBC’s 
TODAY T-V show. 


Dave Garroway warmed up to Miss 
Jones and the entire TODAY east includ- 
ing Lee Ann Merriwether—Miss America 
for 1954—and J. Fred Muggs, ate and en- 
joyed mushrooms before a nation-wide 
audience. Miss Mushroom then had the 
opportunity to invite consumers from 


coast to coast to serve and enjoy mush- 
rooms more often as a basic part of the 
family diet. Miss Jones made a number 
of TV and personal appearances in New 
York and other eastern cities during the 
first week of November. 

Publicity shot number two followed on 
the heels of Miss Mushroom’s debut. On 
Thursday, November 3, twenty-four of 
the top metropolitan food news editors 
made a visit to the mushroom country. 
The tour formed at Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, and wound through the mushroom 
growing and canning district in Penn- 
sylvania. It was designed to acquaint 
these editors with what we believe is one 
of the most fascinating, romantic and 
intriguing industries in America. 

The editors were given a view of the 
beautiful countryside in which our mush- 
room industry is located, and they were 
also given a glimpse into all of the differ- 
ent and unique phases of the growing and 
processing of mushrooms. They were im- 
pressed, intrigued, and interested. 

This Fall, in an effort to increase the 
consumer sales of canned mushrooms, a 
tie-in with General Foods’ Spanish Rice 
Pronto promotion was developed. In the 
future, similar tie-in arrangements will 
be developed with such organizations as 
the Tuna Research Foundation, the Na- 
tional Fisheries Institute, and with the 
General Foods Lenten program. 


Thus, during the past few months, a 
mild revolution has materialized with the 
result that the mushroom canning indus- 
try has grown into manhood and have put 
away some of the childish ways of doing 
business. With a tremendous potential 
for their product, we believe they have 
made a wise decision. 

We hope that Pennsylvania Canners 
will excuse the emphasis on Mushrooms 
... but we do it in laud of the Association 
headquarters, who incidentally, are act- 
ing as headquarters for the Mushroom 
Canners’ League, and who served as a 
catalyst to get the mushroom promo- 
tional pot boiling. 


Members of the Mushroom Canners League acting as hosts for 
e Food Editors’ Tour were (left to right) George Voight, Con- 
rd Foods; Dean Del, K-B Products; J. B. Swayne, Jr., J. B. 
vayne & Son; Val Catena, Superior Canning Co.; John Dingee, 
M.I.;' Edward Perrone, Delaware Mushroom Canning Co-op; 
alter Maule, Mushroom Cooperative Canning Co.; Mrs. Helen 
‘ neenti Gam, D. Vincenti & Co.; J. B. Swayne, Sr., J. B. Swayne 
« Son; Mrs. Edward Sharpless, Kennett Canning Co.; Tim 
! vonanici, Tim’s Packing Co. and Tony Losito, Vincent Losito 


« Sons. 
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Association. 


PRODUCERS AND STAR OF CANNING FILM—Officers of 
National Canners Association talk over their film “Canned Foods 
Retail Handling Costs Study” with one of the “actors”. The film 
is being shown at State and Regional Association fall conven- 
tions. Here, discussing salient points are (1. to r.) William A. 
Free, Sr., of Hungerford Packing Co., Inc., Hungerford, Pa., 
Chairman of the N.C.A.’s Consumer and Trade Relations Com- 
mittee, who is featured in the film; George B. Morrill, Jr., presi- 
dent, and Carlos Campbell, secretary of the National Canners 


INDIANA MEETING 


Progress in Indiana 


It’s no secret that at this time last 
year the future of the Indiana Canners 
Association was anything but certain. 
The membership was sharply divided as 
to the course the Association would take 
following the death of beloved Associa- 
tion Secretary, Al Dreyer. It was good, 
then, to note at the Forty-Seventh An- 
nual Convention at French Lick last 
week that this dissension has been large- 
ly dissipated. The convention program 
listed fifty-eight canner members who 
have accepted the new program of in- 
creased activity based on a much higher 
dues structure. Importantly, it was re- 
ported that at least one of the national 
advertisers, who have held out till now, 
has joined since the program had come 
from the printer. 


The Hoosier has always played hard 
at the Annual Convention (and he prob- 
ably always will). Nor is he alone in 
this respect. Many other successful asso- 
ciation groups agree that one of the 
prime functions of a convention is to 
blow off steam. So that neither the for- 
mal convention program itself nor the 
response of the membership to that pro- 
gram is necessarily a criterion of the 
strength of an association. Even so, in 
attending a convention, as Past Presi- 
dent Ed Dunlap said in one of the fea- 
ture addresses, it’s possible to “feel” the 
collective pulse. 


Mr. Dunlap sensed a feeling of happi- 
ness and well being and so did the writer. 
Yet, underlying that sentiment was a 
distinct awareness that “business as 
usual” is a thing of the past ... an ac- 
knowledgement that a strong association 
can do many things for the individual 
member that he can not possibly do for 
himself . . . activities that are vital to 


the long-range success of the individual 
member. 


This is what we refer to as progress 
... Step #1—Agreement that a strong, 
active association effort is needed and 
Step #2—Anteing the necessary dollars 

. . completed. Equally important, Step 
#3 will, by its very nature, take a little 
longer to develop and make itself felt. 
Step #3 will be the development of a 
spirit of dedication . . . the development 
of, not just a will to serve, but of an 
eager desire to serve ... not by just a 
few but down to the last member. Indi- 
ana canners have been thrown for some 
heavy losses these past several years— 
four year 1951-54 average Indiana packs 
compared with prewar four year 1937-40 
averages are off sharply; whole toma- 
toes down 30 percent, tomato puree down 
38 percent, corn down 27 percent, peas 
down 69 percent (to a mere 200,000 
cases). Meanwhile the national packs 
have increased sharply (excepting whole 
tomatoes which has stayed at about the 
same level)—tomato puree up 44 per- 
cent, corn up 60 percent, peas up 25 per- 
cent. Figures on important tomato juice 
and catsup are not available, but tonnage 
of tomatoes in Indiana dropped 16 per- 
cent. It’s hardly necessary to point out 
here that California is probably the only 
State where a similar downward trend 
in tomato production could not be com- 
piled. But at any rate the figures indi- 
cate that the hard core of canners still 
in business are at least “susceptible” to 
the development of that spirit, and this 
was in evidence at the Convention. 


KEN RIDER HONORED 


Speaking of dedicated service, one of 
the nicer things done at the Convention 
was the presentation of a plaque and two 
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handsomely bound volumes of the Asso- 
ciation records to Kenneth N. Rider, who 
for some thirty-odd years has been a 
stalwart of the Association and served 
as Secretary from 1922 to 1934. Mr. 
Rider’s many friends and associates will 
have difficulty envisioning him acting 
like a bashful bride, but that he did. 
Taken completely by surprise, this living 
symbol of the Hoosier fighting spirit was 
for once in his life completely speechless 
and deeply touched. The occasion was 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the in- 
corporation of the Association in 1931, 
which had been a voluntary organization 
from its founding in 1908 until that time. 
1948 President E. H. Dunlap did the 
honors in his usual gracious manner, 
which could not possibly be recaptured 
by this reporter. 


FEATURED SPEAKERS 


Featured speakers included J. Roger 
Deas of American Can Company, N.C.A. 
President George Morrill, Jr., of Burn- 
ham & Morrill Company, and Joseph 
E. Burger, Vice President of the Cor- 
nelli Seed Company. 

Folks have asked us why we don’t do 
a better job of reporting the addresses 
of Mr. Deas. The answer is very sim- 
ple. First of all, his exact words are 
not available, as he does not speak from 
a script. No summary of ours could 
even begin to approach the origina'. 
Secondly, Mr. Deas is an accomplished 
speaker, and while the written word can 
and does reflect personalities, much is 
lost in the reduction to ink and pape. 
Suffice to say then, that it is rather in- 
possible for a member of the industry 
to listen to Mr. Deas and not feel pos.- 
tively thrilled that he is a member. 


A slide presentation of photos takea 
during the atomic bombing tests in Ne- 
vada last spring, narrated by Mr. Mo: 
rill, proved rather conclusively that pro - 
essed foods, particularly those in cas 
and glass, will be a God-send in the event 
of an atomic attack. The photos ae 
interesting and revealing. All 
foods, canned, glassed and in frozen 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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PENNSYLVANIA MEETING 


Irradiated Foods Will Supplement, 
Not Replace Present Food Preser- 
vation Methods, Pennsylvania 
Canners Told 


About three hundred canners and asso- 
ciates gathered at the Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, for the Forty-First Annual 
Convention of The Pennsylvania Canners 
Association Monday, November 21, heard 
a most intelligible (from the layman’s 
point of view) account of the present 
status of research work in the preserva- 
tion of foods by atomic radiation. Dr. 
Bruce H. Morgan, chief of the Irradia- 
tion Sterilization Project of the Quarter- 
master Corps, told canners that there 
was little danger that their present 
plants would be suddenly outmoded by 
this new process. He said that the appli- 
cation of the process to various foods 
would be progressive and that the new 
foods would supplement, not replace pres- 
ent foods, much the same as canned ‘and 
frozen foods supplement each other, as 
well as fresh foods. In the completely 
processed product, he said, the only 
change from the canning and freezing 
process would be in the process itself. 
The same preparation and warehousing 
equipment would be applicable. 


Pointing out the tremendous waste in 
the distribution of fresh foods, Dr. Mor- 
gan said that one phase of the project is 
concerned with the investigation of the 
possibility of applying a slight film of 
‘irradiation to fresh foods, and this has 
proven promising. 


Another area that shows promise of 
early success is the use of slight doses of 
irradiation on root vegetables such as 
potatoes and onions to slow down the 
‘endency to sprout. 


Speaking of complete sterilization, Dr. 
Morgan said that it is safe to say that 
he researchers need a lead time of some 
‘ive years or more (he had indicated a 
iead time of from two to five years for 
the partial sterilization referred to 
above). He showed slides, mostly of meat 
products, but one of corn which, after six 
months on the shelf without benefit of 
refrigeration, had retained their nat- 
ural color. Generally speaking he said, 
the food is safe to eat, and though the 
flavor is different it is sometimes good. 
The Food and Drug Administration is 
presently running tests that will not be 
completed for another two years. 
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Progress, the speaker said, is also 
being made in developing a generator, the 
cost of which will be within reason. He 
showed a photograph of a laboratory unit 
that can penetrate a product one half 
inch in depth, produced at a cost of 
$25,000. 


MORNING SESSION 

Reduced to a one-day program for the 
first time in a number of years, the 
morning and afternoon sessions were a 
bit longer than is usual for a Pennsyl- 
vania meeting, but they did not suffer 
one bit from a quality standpoint. 

Following the Invocation by the Rev. 
William E. Holley and a short address of 
welcome by President George C. Lam- 
bert, NCA President George Morrill, Jr., 
presented the slide report of the atomic 
tests last spring. Pennsylvania, of course, 
added a new touch, titling his address 
“Those Blasted Canned Foods”. Dr. Mor- 
gan followed Mr. Morrill, and was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. W. L. Henning, Pennsyl- 
vania’s Secretary of Agriculture. Dr. 
Henning made a strong plea to canners 
to support research in agriculture. He 
promised the industry the Department’s 
continued support and invited the indus- 
try to bring their problems to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, where they 
would always have a hearing. 

Secretary Jack Grey next reported the 
affairs of the Association in good shape 
and urged continued support of the mem- 


‘bership for the activities coming up in 


the near future. 


URGE CONTINUANCE OF 
PROMOTION 


M. V. Bankert, Chairman of the Reso- 
lution Committee, presented resolutions 
which were approved unanimously, 
thanking the speakers, the trade press, 
and allied industries for their support. 
Of special note was a resolution thank- 
ing the American and Continental Can 
Companies and the National Canners 
Association for the advertising promo- 
tion and merchandising activities carried 
on this past year, and urging their con- 
tinuance. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


Ray D. Snyder, Chairman of the Nomi- 
nating Committee, submitted the report 
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Pennsylvania Canners Association 
President, George C. Lambert of Key- 
stone Mushroom Company, (right) talks 
over preservation of food by irradiation 
with Dr. Bruce H. Morgan, chief radia- 
tion sterilization project of the Quarter- 
master Corps, following his illuminating 
address on the subject at the Pennsyl- 
vania Convention this week. 


of that Committee, suggesting the re- 
election of all officers. This was unani- 
mously approved. They are President 
George C. Lambert, Keystone Mushroom 
Company, Coatesville, Pa.; Vice-Presi- 
dent James M. Shriver, B. F. Shriver 
Company, Westminster, Maryland; 
Treasurer R. M. Mears, York, and Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Jack R. Grey, York. 


The Association named four new Di- 
rectors for a three-year term. It is signi- 
ficant this year that William A. Free, Sr., 
for twelve years Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, was- prevailed upon this.year to 
take an official office over again. When 
Mr. Free retired several years ago, he 
asked to be relieved of all official duties 
due to the stress of business. Other Di- 
rectors named for a three-year term 
were Ralph C. Gable, Martin H. Cope 
Company, Rheems, who was a co-chair- 
man of the Convention Program Com- 
mittee this year, Dr. James R. Oehler, of 
Knouse Foods Corporation, and Alan S. 
Stauffer, of the C. H. Musselman Com- 
pany, Biglerville. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


With the morning session devoted to 
Research, the afternoon session spoke of 
“Reality” in keeping with the Convention 
theme “From Research to Reality.” Dr. 
Randall Royce of the American Can Com- 
pany and Dr. Roger V. Wilson of the 
Continental Can Company spoke of the 
continuing practical results of the Re- 
search studies of these two great com- 
panies. Truly they are many and won- 
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ECONOMIC STUDY 


University Of Maryland To Make 
Area Study Of Canning Costs 


By DAVID J. BURNS 


Department of Agricultural Economics 
and Marketing 


Complete cost records are as vital to 
the successful operation of a canning 
firm as it is to any firm in any field of 
manufacture. Constantly changing fac- 
tors affecting cost to pack and sell canned 
foods makes it necessary to have data 
which reveal the extent of those changes 
on the profits of the firm. Some canning 
firms are able to analyze their production 
costs on a day-to-day basis; others can 
do this weekly or monthly; while many 
know only seasonal average costs. Each 
method may or may not be satisfactory 
for management depending on what the 
records are used for. The problem arises 
1. because of the large number of firms 
which have no system and therefore al- 
most no idea of their costs; and 2. be- 
cause there is little or no uniformity. 
It is false economy to attempt to cut cost 
by keeping inadequate cost records. With 
adequate cost records, a plant manager 
or owner may keep his thumb on the 
pulse of his business. More than this, 
good records will serve no purpose unless 
they are analyzed and used by manage- 
ment in making decisions and this is 
greatly facilitated when comparison to a 
norm as norms are made _ possible 
through a uniform system of costing. 


This writer is not a cost accountant but 
rather an economist who feels that while 
a knowledge of cost is not a panacea 
which will cure all ills in the canning 
business, it is felt that “cost knowledge” 
is as fundamental as “processing knowl- 
edge” or “sales knowledge.” Further, 
recognizing that many persons have 
spent long and tiring hours in attempt- 
ing to sell canners on adequate individual 
cost records and also attempting to en- 
courage uniform cost accounting in an 
area as a mean of promoting enilghtened 
competition among canners, and the more 
or less disappointing results of most of 
such effort, it was felt that perhaps in- 
stitutions such as our State Universities 
could assist in this overall project. 


FEDERAL FUNDS 


Recently, Federal funds were made 
available for research in the marketing 
of processed fruits and vegetables and 
certain funds were granted to the State 
Universities in the Northeast for this 
purpose. The project has three phases. 
One phase of the project deals with a 
study of unit costs to pack and sell the 
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major vegetables of the region, to deter- 


- mine the extent of variation in unit cost 


by products at varying levels of opera- 
tion as percentage of plant capacity, and 
to determine the variation in unit prod- 
uct cost among plants of different sizes 
at similar levels of plant capacity. The 
second phase is to determine, compare 
and evaluate procurement practices 
among processes for the improvement of 
grower-processor relations and increase 
the utilization of northeastern produc- 
tion. The third phase is to check con- 
sumer responses to merchandising tech- 
niques and promotional programs for the 
distribution of northeast and eastern pro- 
cessed products. This first phase of the 
work is to be undertaken at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland. The second phase is 
being conducted at Rutgers University, 
and phase three at Maine, Pennsylvania 
and Massachusets Universities. 


Cooperation in the study is being re- 
ceived from the Market Organization and 
Costs Branch, Agricultural Marketing 
Service, United States Department of 
Agriculture, and in the U. of M. study 
from the Tri-State Packers’ Association, 
Inc. of Easton, Maryland. 


The Maryland study is designed to 
show the actual unit cost to can tomatoes, 
corn, peas, snap beans, and lima beans in 
Maryland and nearby states for the two 
years, 1956 and 1957. These costs will be 
broken down for each commodity by style 
of pack, can size and grade and will be 
reported on a per dozen basis. Each par- 
ticipating canner will receive not only his 
own cost but the average cost for those 
who participate and pack similar items, 
thus: 


Fancy #303 Ex. Std. #303 
High Low Avg. High Low Avg. 
Dollars per Dozen 
Raw Material .... xx Xx XX Xx 
Direct Labor ...... xx XxX Ss <= XX XX 


Cut Snap Beans 


TO USE COLLEY SYSTEM 


Participating canners are furnished 
with the Douglas G. Colley Accounting 
System for Packers of Canned and 
Frozen Fruits, Vegetables, and Dry Prod- 
ucts, published by Tallman Robbins and 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. Instruction 
in the use of the system and tabulation 
of the results will be done by Douglas 
G. Colley Associates of Washington, 
D. C. who will be under contract to the 
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Department of Agriculture and to the 
University of Maryland to provide the 
cost accounting services needed. 


COST—NOT A RED CENT 


The feature of direct importance to a 
number of canners is that this study of- 
fers them an opportunity to cooperate in 
a uniform cost accounting system for a 
period of two years at no cost to them- 
selves except for the keeping of cost rec- 
ords. All of the other services will be 
provided at no cost to the canner. This 
is also an opportunity to try the cost 
system recommended for use in the Tri- 
State area by the Tri-State Cost Ac- 
counting Committee. 


MD., PA., DEL. & N. J. 


All canners in Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, and New Jersey have received 
invitations to cooperate in the study. A 
number of responses have been received 
and more canners in this area are being 
asked to participate. 


ROAD TO EFFICIENCY 


Comments from persons in the trade 
point to this study as a real springboard 
to more cost consciousness on the part of 
canners and it should also stimulate 
thinking in the possibility of area uni- 
form cost accounting. Related economic 
data will provide canners with new possi- 
bilities for reducing cost and increasing 
profits. How else can such a low profit 
industry continue to meet the pressures 
exerted on it from all sides? Competi- 
tive prices must be paid for raw products, 
plant supplies, and materials. Labor as 
a factor of production is constantly in- 
creasing in cost. Consumer resistance to 
increasing retail prices and competition 
between fresh and processed foods makes 
it difficult to absorb rising costs. Thus, 
the processing industry must bring about 
better use of its capital, labor, and man- 
agement—to be more efficient—to meet 
the price-cost squeeze. 


The Welch Grape Juice Company’s pre- 
serve of whole Concord grapes, “Fruit- 
of-the-Vine”, has been selected as one of 
the “Top Promotions Of The Year,” it 
was announced this week by FOOD 
TOPICS and FOOD FIELD REPORTER, 
national food publications. The “Top 
Promotions” honor—one of the most 
prized in the food field—was awarded to 
the Westfield, N. Y., company in the ‘In- 
troduction of a New Product” classifica- 
tion. This year The Welch Company sold 
“Fruit-of-the-Vine” in the national mar- 
ket for the first time. The publications 
awarded the honor to Welch after con- 
ducting a poll of leading supermarkets, 
chain store executives, wholesalers and 
independent food store retailers through- 
out the country. Promotion and sales of 
Welch products, including “Fruit-of-the- 
Vine,” are directed by Howard F. Nuss, 
Welch executive vice president — sales 
and advertising. 
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New 


Apopintment of Leonard Bakke as gen- 
eral sales manager of Schuckl & Co., Inc., 
major fruit and vegetable canners with 
headquarters in Sunnyvale, California, 
has been announced by Emil Rutz, presi- 
dent. Mr. Bakke will assume the duties 
of John E. Dodds, who has resigned to 
establish his own business in the field of 
canned goods sales. A. H. “Bud” Pfeiffer 
will continue as assistant general sales 
manager. 


Norris Cochran, Vice-President and 
General Manager, who has recently pur- 
chased the Mexican Village Food Prod- 
ucts Company of San Diego, manufac- 
turers of Salad Dressing, Mexican Vil- 
lage Re-Fried Beans, Mexican style Hot 
Sauce and Enchilada Sauce, have now ac- 
quired the Jiffy Rice Company of San 
Francisco and will handle distribution of 
Jiffy long grained Cooked Rice and: Jiffy 
ready to eat Spanish Rice. W. B. Massie 
Brokerage Company of the Los Angeles 
and San Diego trading area have for 
some months, very successfully handled 
the Mexican Village Food Products, Inc. 
New brokers recently announced are: 
Elliott Brokerage, Portland; Jones Pratt, 
Seattle; Charles Bud Claymon, Spokane, 
Montana, Idaho; Mobile Brokerage, Ala- 
bama, Georgia; Fancy Foods of Virginia, 
Virginia, W. Virginia, North and South 
Carolina; Service Brokerage, Arizona; 
Military, National and International— 
Robert Phillips, New Orleans. Mr. Coch- 
ran also announced the appointment of 
Heintz & Co., Inc., as its advertising 
agency, and an aggressive advertising 
campaign is now being prepared. 


The public relations firm of Dudley- . 


Anderson & Yutzy, well known to the 
canning industry for its work on the 
NCA Consumer and Trade Relations Pro- 
gram, has been engaged by the Anniver- 
sary Committee of the Association of 
Food and Drug Officials to handle the 
pblicity celebrating the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the enactment of the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act in 1906. 
Announcement of the appointment of 
DAY on a public service basis was re- 
cently made by Eugene H. Holeman, of 
Nashville, Tenn., President of the Asso- 
ciation. 


Hal Jaeger will have a new address be- 
ginning December i1st—32 E. Fifty- 
Seventh Street, New York, N. Y. 
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FOGARTY ELECTED 
CONTINENTAL PRESIDENT 


Thomas C. Fogarty has been elected 
president of the Continental Can Com- 
pany, effective January 1, to fill the va- 
eancy that will be created on that date 
by the retirement of Hans A. Eggerss. In 
announcing the decision of the Board, 
General Lucius D. Clay, chairman, also 
announced three other Metal Division 
promotions to become effective on that 
s ame date. Reuben L. Perin, vice presi- 
dent of the Eastern Division, has been 


R.L. PERIN F.C FOGARTY 


O. R. McJUNKINS H. M, BLINN 


elected executive vice president of the 
Metal Division, the position held by Mr. 
Fogarty since 1950. Orren R. MecJunkins, 
general manager of the Southeastern 
District, has been promoted to vice presi- 
dent in charge of the Eastern Division, 
and Horace M. Blinn, general manager 
of the California District of the Pacific 
Division, has been elected vice president 
in charge of that division to fill the va- 
cancy that will be created by the retire- 
ment of Sherlock McKewen. 


Former executive vice president of the 
Metal Division, Mr. Fogarty has been 
with Continental since 1929. He has been 
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division sales manager, 1933-1944; East- 
ern Division sales manager, 1944-46. In 
1946, he was elected vice president in 
charge of sales. Following his election, 
in 1950, as executive vice president of the 
Metal Division, he was elected in 1951, to 
the company’s board of directors. 


Mr. Perin joined Continental in 1928. 
After two years in the sales department, 
he served as district sales manager in 
Cincinnati and in Chicago. In April, 1942, 
he was named sales manager of the Pa- 
cific Division, with headquarters in San 
Francisco, where he remained until 1944, 
when he was named general sales man- 
ager in Chicago. He was transferred to 
New York in 1949 as general sales man- 
ager, and was elected vice president in 
charge of the Eastern (Metal) Division 
in June, 1950. 


Mr. McJunkins joined Continental in 
January, 1952, as special assistant to the 
manager of manufacturing in the East- 
ern Division. In June of that year, he 
was named special assistant to the vice 
president of the Eastern Division, and in 
January, 1953, general manager of the 
southeastern district. 


Mr. Blinn has been associated with 
Continental since 1929. After three years 
at the company’s Cincinnati plant, he was 
transferred to the sales department, be- 
coming district sales manager in Cincin- 
nati in 1943. In 1948, he was transferred 
to San Francisco as district sales man- 
ager. In 1950, he was named assistant 
sales manager of the Pacific division. 
He was appointed division manager of 
sales in 1951 and held that position until 
1954, when he became general manager 
of the California district. 


The Illinois Canners School for grow- 
ers, fieldmen, canners and plant operators 
interested in canning crops will be held 
January 4th, 5th and 6th on the Univer- 
sity of Illinois campus, Urbana-Lincoln 
Hotel, Urbana, Illinois. Sessions begin 
with registrations on Wednesday after- 
noon, January 12th, from noon to: 2:00 
p.m. N. F. Oebker and R. P. Milner of 
the University are handling arrange- 
ments. 


The plant of Walbeck Foods, Route 1, 
Kennett Square, Pennsylvania, was de- 
stroyed by fire on Sunday, November 13, 
with damage estimated at about $80,000. 
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packages withstood blast effects and con- 
tamination to an amazing degree. 

Due to a low ceiling the writer arrived 
too late to hear Mr. Burger’s address on 
“Salesmanship”, and we are told we 
missed an entertaining and instructive 
talk on salesmanship which followed the 
informal “All Canned Foods” banquet on 
the first evening. Incidentally, there was 
considerable complaint concerning the 
food served at the hotel and we wonder 
whether the “All Canned Foods” menu 
had anything to do with that. We suspect 
it might have, for the handling of canned 
foods in restaurants and hotels, is, in 
our opinion, one area where education is 
bady needed. 


Also on the first day we missed the 
sample cutting, the first of its kind at 
this meeting. Some canners were dis- 
turbed that their products never reached 
the cutting table, and there were other 
complaints. It is agreed, however, that 
those responsible for the cutting learned 
a great deal and that these difficulties 
would be overcome next tjme. 


BUSINESS MEETING 


President Coddington led the discussion 
at the business meeting. Secrtary Span- 
gle discussed the years work, stressing 
particularly activity with the State legis- 
lature during the year. He pointed out 
that the seasonal exemption had been 
lost by a much narrower margin than the 
vote indicated, and made a strong play 
for the support of the individual canner 
in this legislative war. 


Brainard Nelson, of the Finance Com- 
mittee, reported that the Association is 
well on its way to financial stability. His 
Committee recommended no change in 
the dues structure. There was consider- 


able discussion regarding the advisability 


of the Association establishing a market- 
ing publication to be sent to buyers. The 
Committee was instructed to look further 


into this matter and report back to the | 


Board of Directors. 


Other activities included a fieldmen’s 
meeting with Roscoe Fraser, of Purdue, 
presiding. These folks made considerable 
progress in arranging the program for 
the fieldmen’s schools to be held early 
next spring. There was also a meeting 
on Unemployment Compensation with 
C. S. MeQuiston, Assistant Director of 
the Indiana Employment Security Divi- 
sion, as discussion leader. 


The Entertainment Committee of the 
Allied Industries was much in evidence. 
They sponsored a square dance in the 
main lobby on Wednesday evening; a 
ladies luncheon at noon on Thursday; 
cocktail party, banquet and entertain- 
ment on Thursday evening. 


OFFICERS 


As indicated on the front cover of this 
issue, Arthur H. Noble was named Presi- 
dent of the Association, succeeding A. E. 
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Coddington, Jr. In the runner-up spot of 
Vice-President is Charles Shuttleworth, 
of Shuttleworth Foods, Inc., Warren, 
Indiana. B. R. Nelson and Warren R. 
Spangle were re-elected Treasurer and 
Secretary, respectively. The new Direc- 
tors are Kenneth Lucas, Ernest Richart, 
Jack Rider and Charles Amick. 


In accepting the Presidency, Mr. Noble 
said that it was his desire to continue ta 
strengthen the Association’s activities to 
regain Indiana’s prominence in the can- 
ning industry. He pointed out that it is a 
recognized fact that Indiana produces the 
finest quality tomatoes and tomato prod- 
ucts. He called for extensive promo- 
tional activities on the part of member 
canners in order to regain markets and to 
provide the consumer with the highest 
quality canned foods. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


(Continued from Page 9) 


derful ... frem the development of the 
first sanitary can about the turn of the 
first century to the development of a 
completely tinless can for some commod- 
ities in the present intensive search to 
find a substitute for this most useful but 
Communist threatened and compara- 
tively expensive metal. The story is one 
of the great contributions of American 
Industry in a period of epochal progress. 


National Canners Association’s Carlos 
Campbell emphasized that the objective 
of all canning industry research is to pro- 
duce a product that tastes good. Since 
taste is an individual sense, he suggested 
the need of more research on consumer 
desires. With this preamble, he intro- 


duced the NCA Cost of Handling Study | 
which, he said, was designed to supply | 


the Industry’s customer, the retailer, 
with information of basic importance to 
his everyday operation. The study made 
by the Don White Organization is re- 
ported on film, with the Pennsylvania’s 
own Bill Free, Chairman of NCA’s Con- 
sumer and Trade Relations Committee, 
in the starring role. It points out that 
canned foods are one of the Retailer’s 
most profitable items. 


GUY BOLLINGER HONORED 


Guy Bollinger of Continental Can Com- 
pany, long-time chairman of the Allied 
Industries’ Get-together Committee, was 
presented the Association’s Annual Ap- 
preciation Award. Guy, in the hospital 
for a routine check-up, received the 
award in absentia through Ed F. Woel- 
per of the National Can Corporation. Ed 
turned in a grand performance pinch- 
hitting for Guy during the evening’s fes- 
tivities. Hearing him assure well-wishers 
that there was nothing seriously wrong 
with the patient, one might have sus- 
pected he was reporting the condition of 
his spouse. Such is the nature of the com- 
petition in this grand old Canning In- 
dustry. 
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PAUL T. FRISCH—Director of May- 
onnaise Sales for McCormick & Co., Bal- 
timore, left, is being congratulated on 
being elected president of the Mayon- 
naise & Salad Dressing Manufacturers 
Association by William A. Murray, gen- 
eral sales manager of H. W. Madison Co., 
Cleveland, retiring president, at the re- 
cent association meeting at The Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Va. 


FRISCH HEADS 
MAYONNAISE & SALAD 
DRESSING ASSN. 


Paul T. Frisch, Director of mayon- 
naise sales for McCormick & Co., Inc., 
Baltimore, was elected president of the 
Mayonnaise & Salad Dressing Manufac- 
turers Association at the recent associa- 
tion meeting at The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va. 


Other new officers are Wendell W. 
Bishop, Mrs. Clark’s Foods, Des Moines, 
Iowa, first vice president; John L. 
Weigan, Old Dutch Foods, Inc., Buffalo, 
second vice president; W. Herbert Cox, 
Supreme Foods Company, Inc., Knoxville, 
Tenn., secretary; and Olen C. Turner, 
Morton Foods, Dallas, treasurer. 


Members of the Board of Directors are 
John E. Cain, Jr., John E. Cain Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Samuel G. Domash, Con- 
way Import Co., Inc., Long Island City, 
N. Y.; J. C. Hoffman, Louis Milani Foods, 
Los Angeles; Theodore Marks, Recipe 
Foods, Inc., Baltimore; E. A. Mitchell, 
Hesmer, Inc., Evansville, Ind.; William 
A. Murray, H. W. Madison Co., Cleve- 
land; A. F. Sanchez, Blue Plate Foods, 
Inc., New Orleans, and Mrs. W. C. Stew- 
art, Stewart’s Inc., Memphis. 


The association heard a report by its 
Public Relations Committee headed by 
Mr. Frisch and K. A. Hamel of Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company which detailed 
publicity promotion activities or the or- 
ganization for 1955. 
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CANNED CORN PACK 
Actual Cases 
1954 1955 
Me., Vt. N. HL......... 386 1 
Corn Pack, Corryover and Total Supply With Com- 
Ee -weoneienrmcions = = parisons By Variety, By Style, By Can Size, By Quality 
og 192 113 THOUSANDS OF ACTUAL CASES 
4,535 3,095 Source: NCA Division of Statistics 
PIII Sixdcccavesescies veces 1,111 1,209 Aug. 1 Tot. Aug. 1 Tot. as % of 
6,845 5,179 Pack Carryover Sup. Pack Carryover Sup. 
2,515 1,482 EAST 
| | Other Midwest ......... 610 442 WHITE 
j CIEE. dccciriinavincernss 50 15 65 36 2 38 58 
—< Whole Grain... 790 33 823 297 302 599 73 
36,761 29.208 GOLDEN 
Creamstyle ...cs.ccsssssessssseeee 2,048 487 2,535 1,761 261 2,022 80 
Whole Grain... 1,647 213 1,860 1,001 243 1,244 67 
4,535 748 5,288 3,095 808 3.90% 73 
INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT THE 
CORN PACK—The accompaning tables MIDWEST 
are, we believe, most complete and highly 
larly: 1955 pack twenty percent below GOLDEN 
1954 and the smallest since 1950 and, ex- Creamstyle 9,897 725 
cept for that year and 1947, the smallest Whole Grain nem! a | ee 
28, 3. 21,91 3.550 25,464 81 
since 1941. The States of Maine and Indi- — 
ana are the only two States that packed 
more than last year, but the Western — ; 
pack all but equalled 1954 and the Min- om 
nesota pack was reduced only slightly Whole Grain’... 1.786 569 2205 1,726 42 2148 93 
(perhaps less than six percent). By far 4216 1,021 5,287 4,199 964 «5,163 98 
Western pack exceeded Eastern pack for Total U. S. ccccssncs 36,761 5,145 41,906 29,208 5,822 34,530 2 
the first time. 
TOTAL U. S. 
INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT WHITE 
TOTAL SUPPLY—1955-56 supply Creamstyle ......sssesssssseeis 2,574 882 3,456 1,514 717 2,231 65 
eighty-tw> percent of last year—actually Whole Grain ...ccsssssseesecese 1,690 121 1,811 818 519 1,337 74 
two million cases short of the thirty-six GOLDEN 
and one half million cases shipped by Creamstyle 14,425 1,664 16,089 12,574 1,673 14,247 88 
canners last year. Whole Grain 18,072 2,478 20,550 14,302 2,412 16,714 81 
Total Creamstyle .......... 16,999 2,546 19,545 14,088 2,390 16,478 84 
By area: Sharpest reduction in supply Total Whole Grain...... 19,762 2,599 -22,361 15,120 2,931 18,051 81 
in the Hust. The East actually carried Total White 
over more whole kernel white (mostly Total Golden. ...............06 32,497 4,142 36,639 26,876 085 30,8 
shoe-peg) than they packed; Smallest BY CAN SIZE , 
pack and supply for many, many years No. 22,663 3.524 
(see Almanac). Percentagewise, except 4.145 799 3.335 80 
for the small supply of white cream style, 10's 2,199 689 1,498 693-2186 76 
the supply of golden whole kernel in the Mise. 303 89 392 188 87 215 70 
East is down most sharply. BY QUALITY 
29,796 4,371 34,167 24,388 4,431 28,819 84 
Supply of golden cream style most Ex Std. ccgeicueinaniarectisen 5145 708 5/853 3,609 727 4,336 74 
plentiful in the Midwest. In that area Std. 1,820 66 1,886 1,211 163 1,374 73 
the supply of white cream style is off 
most sharply. Supply in the West is off 
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only minutely — actually there is more 
golden cream style in the West than last 
year. As with the pack, the total supply 
in the West is greater than in the East— 
for the first time, we believe. 

By can size: Note particularly the sup- 
ply of twelve ounce vac. is not reduced 
nearly as sharply as other sizes. Supply 
of tens off more sharply than other sizes. 

By quality: Standard and extra-stand- 
ard supply off most sharply. It should be 
noted that NCA’s total of extra-standard 
pack adds up to 3,609,459 cases; not 2,- 
609,459, as listed on page three of the 
November 17th release. 


FRUIT PACKS—Our California cor- 
respondent gives a run-down of Cali- 
fornia fruit packs in his market report 
this week. Released after his report was 
forwarded to us were the figures for 
California packs of canned pears and 
figs. The pear pack of 3,366,276 cases on 
the basis of 2%s was just slightly larger 
than last year’s 3,173,816 cases. The fig 
pack in California this year totalled 637,- 
303 cases of 214s, compared with 525,082 
cases in 1954, 


NATIONAL PEACH PACK—Of spe- 
cial interest is the release this week by 
the National Canners Association of the 
1955 canned peach pack report. In actual 
cases the pack was twenty-five percent 
greater than last year; on the basis of 
2's, twenty-two percent greater. Here 
are the figures by states in actual cases. 
As expected, there was a sharp reduction 
in the Southeast. 


1955 CANNED PEACH PACK 
Compiled by NCA Division of Stattisics 


1954 1955 
Actual Cases Actual Cases 
Michigan .......... 330,975 313,698 
Southeast ........ 468,421 141,627 
Washington & 
Oregon .......... 693,899 1,152,025 
California ........ 19,248,612 24,148,953* 
Other States .... 199,396 202,640 


U. S. Total ...... 20,941,303 25,958,943 


* Totals shown are different from those 
published by the Cling Peach Advisory 
Board on cling peaches and the Canners 
League of California on freestone peaches 
due to change in units per case. 


By can size the 1955 pack totalled 15,- 
191,136 cases of 2%s; 5,779,996 cases of 
303s; 3,480,988 cases of 10s; 1,398,131 
cases of 8 0oz., and 108,692 cases of mis- 
cellaneous sizes. 

While the 1955 pack of peaches was 
sharply higher compared with 1954, it 
should be noted that the total canner sup- 
ply is only 8 percent higher. At the end 
of the 1955 season canners carried over 
only 1,371,000 cases compared with 4,- 
172,000 cases last June 1st, so that the 
total supply this season is but 2,000,000 
cases (8 percent) more than last year— 
in actual cases, 27,000,000 cases com- 
pared with 25,000,000 cases. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


A Few Concessions In Tomatoes—Corn Con- 
tinues Strong—Sweet Potatoes In Demand 
—Lima Beans In Light Supply—Good Call 
For Applesauce — Sardines Strong — Snap 
Beans Steady — Good Demand for Peas— 
Beets In Short Supply — Fruits Unchanged. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 25, 1955 


THE SITUATION—A few price con- 
cessions are beginning to develop in this 
The move, however, is not un- 
expected and a number of trade interests 
feel that there may be a continuation of 
this trend in view of the approaching 
holidays. In other words, there are some 
sellers who are showing anxiety as re- 
gards their holdings and in order to cut 
into their inventories are offering con- 
cessions. 

Much to the surprise of the market, 
however, is the fact that these conces- 
sions are centering at the moment in to- 
matoes and some of the products. As for 
corn, snap beans, lima beans, beets and 
carrots, all items that have been bought 
freely for holiday use, the general price 
basis holds well. 

Canner activity however, is at about 
the peak of the season in the way of 
moving goods already booked against 
contracts. This is expected to continue 
for some time. 


THE OUTLOOK —Industry leaders 
feel that there is no reason to anticipate 
anything but firm prices for all canned 
foods and that this will come more to 
the attention of the trade shortly after 
the turn of the year. They base their 
opinions on the expected increase in re- 
placements, the comparatively small 
stocks available and the usual heavy buy- 
ing interests seen year after year during 
the Winter period. 

The trade is not losing sight of coming 
higher production costs covering the 1956 
packing operations. These will include 
advanced payments to cannery workers 
under the law increasing their hourly 
wages, higher can costs and probable ad- 
vances in grower prices. 


TOMATOES — Scattered offerings of 
standards 303s, are reported at $1.27% 
to $1.30, about 24%e a doz. below recent 
selling levels. There were no large lots 
offered, but the few quantities made 
available were somewhat above the gen- 
eral buying interest at this time. Mean- 
while, there are offerings of 1s at $1.02%, 
2's at $2.20 and 10s at $7.75 to $8.00, all 
per doz., f.o.b. cannery. 

Extra standard 1s are priced at $1.10, 
308s at $1.65 and 2%s at $2.35. There 
were no 10s available. 

For Italian plum style tomatoes stand- 
ards 303s, are quoted at $1.50, extra 
standards at $1.70 and 10s at $9.00 to 
$9.50, all per doz. f.o.b. 
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California packing operations are 
about at an end. The pack apparently 
will be larger than last year, but most 
canners remain withdrawn. They sold 
heavily early in the season and there 
is now fear of an oversold position. 


CORN—Stocks are decreasing steadily 
as the demand continues to broaden. In- 
dustry interests here report quite a call 
for Holidays. The market tone is strong 
and around the highs of the season. 
Standard whole kernel golden was mov- 
ing at $1.30 for 303s, and $7.75 for 10s, 
per doz., f.o.b. For cream style fancy the 
market was quite firm as well at 95c for 
8 oz., $1.50 for 303s, and $9.00 for 10s, 
per doz., f.o.b. eastern shipping point. 
On some items many canners are with- 
drawn and attention is being given only 
to the movement of stocks against con- 
tracts placed some time ago. 


SWEET POTATOES—Demand is ac- 
tive and the stocks’ small. Buying is on 
a broad scale to cover holiday require- 
ments. The Government has also been 
in the market for substantial quantities, 
largely through Maryland canners it was 
said. For 8 oz. whole, syrup pack fancy 
the asking level was $1.10 and for 303s 
$1.40, while vacuum pack was offered at 
$2.10, per doz., f.o.b. shipping point. 


LIMA BEANS—tThe supply position is 
tight with some canners withdrawn on 
certain packs. There is a good demand 
with the result that prices hold very firm. 
A nationally advertised canner offered, 
f.o.b. mid-west green limas 303s at $2.55 
and buffet sizes from $1.35 to $1.37% per 
doz. There were also offerings of extra 
standard green limas f.o.b. that shipping 
point at $1.50 per doz. and 10s at $9.75, 
both per doz. Maryland and Delaware 
canners were quoting fancy tinies, 303s 
around $2.60 to $2.70, small at $2.25 to 
$2.30 and mediums at $1.90 to $2.10 per 
doz. f.o.b. 


APPLESAUCE — There is a fairly 
good call for this pack for holiday needs, 
but the market is without much feature 
pricewise, holding about unchanged and 
around the low for the new season. Fancy 
303s, f.o.b. Virginia cannery were offered 
at $1.25, with the same basis asked out 
of New York State. Mid-west offerings 
shaded this a trifle. California canners 
were again quoting in the neighborhood 
of $1.35 per doz. 


MAINE SARDINES —A firm price 
position exists with the market well 
stabilized in the range of $8.00 to $8.50 
per case keyless, quarters, f.o.b. shipping 
point. Consigned markets are without 
important stocks and the trade believes 
that after the turn of the year an active 
call may develop for replacements and 
a stronger price schedule will prevail. 
There are indications that the market 
will enter the new packing season with 
a shortage of approximately 300,000 
cases. The pack this year of all qualities 
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averaging slightly better than 1,000,000 
cases was the smallest in years. 

California sardine prices are being 
shaded in some quarters with a basis of 
$6.75 per case for ovals either in tomato 
or mustard sauce. 


SNAP BEANS—With a steady de- 
mand in this area, there has been quite 
an absorption of the surplus supply and 
the general market tone is one of steadi- 
ness. Buying is expected to broaden 
throughout the balance of the year. The 
feature of much of this trade has been 
the buying for prompt needs showing 
that inventory positions are quite 
limited. 

For standards ungraded round, cuts, 
flats, and cut 5 sieves, sellers asked 95c 
to $1.05 per doz., f.o.b. Maryland cannery, 
for 308s. For wax fancy cut, the market 
was $1.45 per doz., f.o.b. 

PEAS—tThere is also a fairly good 
demand for this vegetable and buying is 
held to increase as the year end holiday 
needs make their presence felt. While 
there has not been much change price- 
wise in this vegetable during the Fall 
months, a feature of the business has 
been the steady buying, apparently indi- 
cating that the basis was satisfactory. 
Canner stocks, however, are running 
somewhat above a year ago at this time. 
Offerings f.o.b. Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania canneries of standards 2 sieves 
were reported at $1.35 to $1.40, 3 sieves 
at $1.25 to $1.30, 4 sieve at $1.20 to $1.25 
and standard ungraded at $1.15 to $1.20, 
per doz., f.o.b. cannery. There were no 
offerings out of the Northwest, while 
New York State canners were running 
short of the 8 oz. on many qualities. For 
extra standard 4 sieves, New York State 
canners asked $1.40 per doz., f.o.b. 


BEETS—This is another item in which 
the supply is tightening. Very little is 
offered out of New York State, while 
Wisconsin canners are withdrawn on 
various sizes. Only a few offerings are 
noted from Texas. Maryland canners 
offered some cut and diced 303s, at $1.05, 
whole large at $1.15 and sliced at $1.30, 
per doz. 303s, f.o.b. cannery. There were 
some mid-west supplies available at 85c 
for fancy sliced 8 oz. and $1.05 for 303s, 
diced per doz., f.o.b. 


SALMON — An extreme shortage of 
most qualities is reported and the few 
prices available are decidedly firm. There 
are imports beginning to come into this 
market from Japan, especially of pinks 
and chums and in some quarters this 
move is viewed as disturbing. However, 
with the absence of offerings of note 
from either Canada or Alaska and the 
demand domestically very broad, these 
supplies will aid in taking care of a small 
percentage of the buying interest. 

There are now in the market offerings 
of pinks, Japanese pack, on the basis of 
$12.50 per case f.o.b. Pacific Coast, while 
a few lots are also available f.o.b. East- 
ern ports as low as $11.50 per case. The 
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last sale of Alaskan tall pinks was made 
at $23.00 per case, f.o.b. Seattle, while 
halves were quoted at $12.25 per case, 
f.o.b. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Most of the 
current business is in the way of ship- 
ments against contracts and this back- 
log in some instances is fairly heavy. 
The trade is showing some concern as 
regards the position of fruit trees in the 
main producing sections. Hot weather, 
an unusual condition for this season of 
the year, has actually brought out some 
budding on certain fruit trees. At this 
season, there is the necessity of cold 
weather, during which the trees become 
dormant. Unless this develops quickly, 
it is feared that damage will be extensive 
and that this will be confirmed when 
spring appears. 

Actually there were no special changes 
in the markets, outside of prices remain- 
ing unusually firm. Peaches, choice 303s, 
halves and sliced, were quoted from $1.85 
to $1.90 per doz., f.o.b. On standard pears 
the market was around $3.05 to $3.0714, 
f.o.b., Northwest or California shipping 
areas. Choice apricots, halves unpeeled 
were $1.80 for 308s and $2.85 for 2%s, 
f.o.b. cannery. Fruit cocktail, choice in 
heavy syrup 2%s were quoted at $3.30 
to $3.35 per doz., f.o.b. cannery. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Major Interest In Holiday Items—Tomatoes 

And Products Offerings Light, Prices Strong 

—Top Grade Beans Hard To Find—Corn 

Quiet—Salmon Very Tight—Applesauce Ac- 

tive — Pumpkin Demand Slackens — Coast 
Fruit Offering Light. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Nov. 25, 1955 


THE SITUATION—Major interest in 
Chicago at present generally confined to 
the holiday items or those items of can- 
ned foods which are offered in limited 
quantities or not at all. There has been 
some forward buying of applesauce in 
the face of announced higher prices but 
this is the exception to general trade 
practice at the moment. Fancy wax 
beans could be sold but finding a canner 
with anything to sell is another story. 
Tomato paste is another item Chicago 
buyers would like to get their hands on 
but Coast canners are offering little or 
nothing for sale. Cling peaches avail- 
able for private label are also fast reach- 
ing the sold up stage and offerings of 
spot pears are on the pathetic side. 
Kraut, tomatoes, tomato products and 
salmon are all in a tight position with 
prices very strong and when everything 
is considered it looks like a seller’s mar- 
ket for some time to come. However, 
despite all the strength, Chicago buyers 
have an eye on year end inventories soon 
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to come and with bulging warehouses on 
their hands now, they are taking a very 
conservative attitude. Results of such 
an attitude do not add up to volume 
transactions and actually business pass- 
ing currently is very much on the light 
side. 

Indiana canners held their annual con- 
vention this past week at French Lick, 
Indiana and brokers and buyers attend- 
ing found a very bullish group of can- 
ners. For the first time in several years 
Old Mother Nature put tomato canners 
in the driver’s seat. The result was a 
very happy convention but with little 
business actually consummated. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—Fancy toma- 
to juice in this part of the country is 
getting down to where unsold stocks 
available for sale are of a limited nature 
only with prices on the upswing. Those 
eanners with goods to sell are holding at 
$2.60 for 46 oz. and $1.25 to $1.30 for 
2s with little inclination to trade from 
these levels. Earlier, canners had been 
trying to buy from each other but with- 
out much success. Catsup is in the same 
category except the condition is much 
worse as just about nothing is offered for 
sale at present. Either a buyer has his 
requirements covered or he is going to 
have a tough time finding additional sup- 
plies later on. Tomato paste in tens is 
high on the short lists these days but 
nothing is being sold here or if any sales 
have been made recently they are being 
kept top secret. A tighter situation all 
down the line than has existed for quite 
some time. 


TOMATOES—Trading the past week 
was extremely limited as distributors are 
showing little interest and local canners 
don’t seem to care either. Prices quoted 
on unsold stocks are strong and their is 
no pressure to sell as canners appear 
content to sit back and wait until the 
trade are-again back in the- market. 
Standard 303s are held at $1.40 with tens 
at $8.00 and there isn’t much to sell. 
Good extra standards are not easy to find 
either and prices are very firm although 
they vary considerably depending on 
quality and seller. 


GREEN AND WAX BEANS—Ship- 
ments of fancy three sieve cut wax beans 
are coming into Chicago against earlier 
commitments at $1.70 for 303s and $9.75 
for tens but spot lists are extinct and 
buyers here are unable to find anything 
on the open market. Extra standards 
are held at $1.40 and $8.25 but even the 
lower grades are very scarce and it looks 
like a bare market before long. Better 
grades of green beans are also tight and 
a buyer holding a booking with responsi- 
ble canners has a much better opportun- 
ity of getting his requirements than he 
would otherwise as the better lots have 
been pretty well picked over. 


CORN—Not much change to report on 
this one as the market is quiet with not 
much interest on the part of the trade 
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and no pressure to sell from corn can- 
ners. Distributors are still working on 
purchases made much earlier at consider- 
ably lower prices but sooner or later 
corn is going to move in volume at cur- 
rent prices. Standard 303s are worth 
$1.20 and those canners with goods to 
sell are getting it. Extra standard is 
bringing $1.30 while fancy is listed at 
$1.50 for either whole kernel or cream 
style. A much prettier picture at pres- 
ent than that which existed last year. 


SALMON —A very tight situation 
which is getting no better fast. Trying 
to find tall reds is like finding a needle 
in a haystack and there is nothing on the 
horizon to indicate any change until 
another pack makes an appearance and 
that is a long ways away. Tall pinks 
ean still be had at $23.00 but quantities 
are limited. Red halves are offered at 
$18.50 with medium reds at $16.00 and 
pinks at $13.00. The smallest Alaska 
pack in almost fifty years is going to 
put buyers in a very tough spot. 


APPLESAUCE—Sales and shipments 
of applesauce have perked up consider- 
ably the past week as the.trade are con- 
vinced prices will be higher. Prices have 
been at bargain levels ever since the 
pack began and Chicago buyers are not 
inclined to pass up a bargain. Current 
shipments are moving at $1.25 for fancy 
303s and $6.75 for tens but distributors 
will soon be paying $1.30 and $7.00 with 
further increases expected next month. 


PUMPKIN — The heavy demand for 
pumpkin recently disappeared almost 
like turning off a faucet and now some 
small odd lots from local canners are 
making an appearance. While it’s true 
quantities are limited, where they are of- 
fered they can be purchased at $1.10 for 
3038s and $1.50 to $1.60 for 24%s. A few 
weeks ago every buyer had this item on 
his short list and nothing could be found 
regardless of price. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—The situa- 
tion on peaches, both Clings and Elber- 
tas, appears to be getting tighter right 
along and very little is offered from the 
Coast at present. Bartlett pears continue 
very tight and some canners have an- 
nounced pro-rated deliveries on various 
grades and sizes. Spot lists contain lit- 
tle of interest which makes prices un- 
important although current shipments 
into Chicago are being billed at $3.85 for 
fancy 2\4s, $3.40 for choice and $3.15 for 
standard. Pineapple canners report a 
continued shortage of fancy grades of 
Hawaiian pineapple which might make 
things a little rough on sliced and chunks 
later in the season. 


CITRUS — Nothing is offered from 
Florida as yet in the way of new pack 
unsweetened juice and some canners are 
also withdrawn on the sugar added vari- 
ety. The situation at the moment in that 
area appears packed with dynamite and 
anything might happen. However, sales 
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here have been nominal and probably 
wont’ be much better until natural juice 
is ready. Current offerings of sweetened 
juice has orange at $2.50 to $2.55 for 46 
oz. with blended at $2.20 to $2.30 while 
grapefruit juice is bringing $1.75 to 
$1.85. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Canning Season Ends—Fruit Packs Set New 

Records—Steady Business On Fruit Items— 

Pumpkin Active — Beans Weaken — Seek 
Injunction Against Apple Boycott. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Nov. 25, 1955 


THE SITUATION — Canning opera- 
tions have come to an end in California 
for the year as far as deciduous fruits 
and tomatoes are concerned, rainfall and 
cold weather having come to all parts of 
the State. The packing of ripe olives, a 
late fall and early winter operation, is in 
full swing, with possibly some attention 
being given carrots in the vegetable line. 
The rains held off until early in Novem- 
ber, with the result that a record harvest 
and canning of tomatoes was made. Pack 
statistics of quite a few items in fruits 
have made an appearance during the 
week, with these showing new records. 
Sales and shipping have been quite heavy 
in recent weeks but a slowing down of 
both is noted, now that the holiday sea- 
son is at hand. 


PACK FIGURES—A feature of the 
week has been the release by the Can- 
ners League of California of audited 1955 
California packs of canned cling peaches, 
fruit cocktail, fruits for salad, mixed 
fruits, spiced peaches, canned pears and 
canned figs. This organization has been 
very busy of late compiling data and 
placing this in the hands of members at 
as early a date as possible. Figures on 
the pack of cling peaches in its various 
forms were furnished by the Cling Peach 
Advisory Board. The figures quoted here 
are all based on cases of 24 No. 2%s. 


FRUITS — The cling peach pack 
amounted to 17,923,302 cases; fruit cock- 
tail, 9,808,661; fruits for salad, 829,709; 
mixed fruits, 234,478, and spiced peaches, 
538,989. The 1955 pack of each of these 
five items was larger than made the 
previous year. The pack of pears reached 
3,366,276 cases, compared with 3,173,816 
cases in 1954, and that of figs totaled 
637,303 cases, against 525,082 cases last 
year. 


OLIVES—Still another pack report re- 
leased during the week is that covering 
the output of California ripe olives for 
the 1954-55 season. This is placed by the 
California Ripe Olive Association at 
2,043,060 cases, figure on a 48/No. 1 tall 
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basis. About five months ago the Asso- 
ciation made an estimate of 2,056,000 
cases and the actual total illustrates how 
close it is in touch with canning opera- 
tions. The pack is listed as the second in 
size in the history of the industry. 


TOMATOES—The story of the Cali- 
fornia tomato pack for 1955 will soon be 
ready for telling. Deliveries to canners 
have probably been completed for the 
season, but official announcement to this 
effect will be made shortly. The Canners 
League of California reports that deliv- 
eries from the ten districts into which 
the State has been divided amounted to 
2,035,471 tons on November 11, or 648,298 
tons more than to a corresponding date 
last year. 


FRUIT PRICES—A steady business is 
still being done on most items in canned 
fruit lists, but much of this is now of a 
selective nature. The California apricot 
crop ran to smaller sizes than usual this 
year, with the result that prices have 
shown more than the usual spread be- 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 

Note: Many items, particularly vege- 
tables, are withdrawn and prices 
represent either last prices quoted or 
for regular customers only. 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey. All Gr. No. 2 
Colossal 5.10 
Mammoth 4.90 
Large 4.85 
Gr. & Wh., Tips, Colossal............ 4.35 
Ungraded 3.65 
No. 10 Cut Spears............ 16.00-16.50 
Pic., all Gr., 3.30 
N. J., Fey. All Gr. No. 300 
Mammoth Spears. 4.10 
Large Spears 3.95-4.00 
Mid-W., Fey All Gr. Cuts & Tips 
No. 8 oz 1.65 
No. 1 Pic 1.77% 
No. 300 2.30 
No. 10 16.00 
BEANS, SrrincLess, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 02............. 1.00-1.05 
No. 303 1,.50-1.70 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Fey., 3 sv., Cut, No. 308......1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 o2z....... .90-.92% 
No. 303 1,251.35 
No. 2% 2.10 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 303.......... 1.10-1.15 
o. 2% 1.75-1.85 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
New York & Pa. 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 308....2.50-2.75 
3 sv. 2.35 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308....1.70-1.75 
Cut, Fey., 4 sv., No. 308......1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308.......... 1.30-1.50 
No. 2% 2.25-2.50 
No. 10 7.50-8.25 
Berd. Cut, No. SOB 1,10-1.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Fey., Fr. Style, Cut, Gr., 
No. 303 1.50 
Fey., 3 sv., cut, wax, 
No. 303 1.75-1.85 
No. 10 9.50-10.00 
1.55-1.60 
Std., No. 303 1.80-1.45 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
WISCONSIN 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 2 sv., 
No. 303 2.35-2.45 
No. 10 12.50 
3 sv., No. 303 2.05-2.15 
No. 10 11.50 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308......1.55-1.65 
9.50-10.00 
4 sv., No. 303 1.50 
No. 10 8.00-9.50 
No. 10 7.50 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 308........ 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.25 
Std. Cut, No. 303 1.00 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 
Wax, Cut, Fey., 3 1.70-1.75 
9.75-10.00 
4 sv. 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., 4 sv 1.40 
5 sv. 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 


N.W. & Cal. Blue Lakes 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303....2.25-2.40 


No. 10 13.00 
3 sv., No. 303 2.15-2.20 
No. 10 12.50 
Vertical, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303......2.45 
4 sv., No. 303 2.32% 
Cut, Fey., 8B Bv., NO. 1.90 
No. 10 10.50 
4 sv., No. 303 1.70 
No. 10 9.35 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 3038.........0000001.65 
No. 8.50 
No. 10 7.35-8.15 
Cut, Gr. 303’s.......... 1.00 
No. 5.50 
Ex. ed, No. 303 1.10 


Texas, Std., Cut, No. 308....1. An, 05 
5.50 


No. 10 


BEANS, LIMA 
East 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303........ 2.60-2.70 
Small 2.25-2.35 
No. 10 13.00 
Medium 2.00-2.10 
No. 10 11.75 
Ex. Std. Gr. & Wh., No. 303..1.30-1.35 
St. Gr. & Wh., No. 3038.........0000 1.10 
No. 10 7.50 
BEETS 
Md., Fey. cut, 
Fey. Sliced No. 1.30 
WISCONSIN 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 6.25 
Diced, No. 303 1.05 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
Cut, No. 303. 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced 3038s..1. mk? 10 
Sliced 303s 1.25 
CARROTS 
Wis., Fancy, Diced, 
No. 303 1.05-1.10 
No. 10 5.50 
East, Fey., Diced, 
No. 303 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
CORN— 
East (many withdrawn) 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
Fey., No. 303 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Std., No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 303........ 1.60-1.70 
No. 10 9.50-10.00 
No. 10 8.50 
Mipwest (few quotations) 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
Fey., No. 303 1.50-1.55 
42 oz. vac 1.50 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
No. 10 8.50 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 7.50 
W.K. & C.S. Co. Gent. 
No. 10 9.25 
Ex. Std., W.K. Wh., No. 303......1.25 
PEAS 
Eastern Alaskas 
Fey., 2 sv., No. 308..........000¢ 2.10-2.25 
No. 10 12.00-12.25 
Fey., 8 sv., No. 303...........006 1.65-1.75 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 303........ 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 9.00 
3 sv., No. 303. 1.45 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
No. 1 7.00-7.25 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Ungraded, No. 303............ 
No. 10 
Eastern Sweets 
5 sv., No. 10. 8.50 
Fey., Ung., No. 1.55-1.65 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Ex. Std., Ung., No. 303........1.30-1.35 
No. 10 8.00 
4 sv. 8.25 
Std., Ung., No. 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Midwest Alaskas 
Fey., 1 sv., No. 303 2.50 
13.75 
2.15-2.25 
12.25-12.50 
1.65-1.70 
9.25-9.50 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308........ 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 8.50 
4 sv., No. 303......... 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
No. 10 ..: 6.75 
Midwest Sweets 
Fey., 3 No. 1.60-1.65 
Fey., 4 8V.p No. 1,45-1.50 
No. 10 8.50 
5 sv., No. 303. 1.40 
No. 10 8.00 


Ungraded, No. 308.. 


No. 10 8.50-8.75 

Ex. Std., 4 sv. & Ung., 

No. 303 1.3214-1.35 

No, 10 7.75 

5 sv., No. 303 1.25-1.30 

No. 10 7.50 

1.20-1.25 
PUMPKIN 

Midwest, Fey., No. 303..(nom.) 1.10 

(nom.) 1.50-1.60 

(nom.) 5.50 

(nom.) 1.75 

SAUERKRAUT 

Midwest, Fcy., 

No. 303 .. ..(nom.) 1.271%4-1.30 

SPINACH 

Tri-State, Fey., No. 303......1.25-1.35 
No. 2% 1.75-1.90 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 

Ozark, Fey., No. 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 5.25-5.50 

Calif., Fey., No. 1.15 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 4.75 

TOMATOES 

TrI-STATES (most withdrawn) 

No. 2% 2.35-2.50 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 

Std., No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 2% 2.20-2.35 
No. 10 7.75-8.50 

INDIANA, Ex. Std., No. 1............ 1.15 

Ex. Std., Ne. 808 1.45-1.70 
No. 2% 2.35-2.45 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 

Std., No. 303 1.40 
No. 2% 2.20-2.25 
No. 10 8.00 

Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 308.......... 1.70 
No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 9.50 

Ex. Std., No. 303 1.40 
No. 2% 2.05 
No. 10 

Std., No. 303 1 22-1. 30 
No. 2% 

No. 10 6.50-7.00 

Std, No. -80-.85 
No. 303 1.20 

TOMATO CATSUP 

Calif., Fey., 14 oz. 1.90 
No. 10 10.50 

Ind., Fey., 14 oz.....(mom.) 1.85-1.95 
(nom.) 12.50-13.00 

TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 


No. 10 (per doz.).. 

Md., Fey., 100/6 oz... 
TOMATO PUREE 

Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303..1.45-1.50 


.14.50-15.50 
....Nom. 


No. 21% 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 7.25-7.35 
Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. 1........... 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 10, 1.06 8.50 
1.10 
No. 10 8.25 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 

East, Fey., No. 1.25-1.30 

No. 10 7.00 

Calif. (gravensteins) 

No. 10 8.00 
APPLES (East) 
9.00-10.50 
APRICOTS (New Pack) 

Halves, Fey., No. 2%.......... 3.35-3.55 
11.60-12.15 

Choice, No. 2% 2.80-2.90 
BO 10.15-10.75 

Std., No. 2% 2.60-2.70 
No. 10 9.15-9.75 

Fey., Wh. Peeled, NO. 3.50 

2.2714 
CHERRIES (New Pack) 

R.S.P., Water, No. 1.85 
No, 2 2.10 
No. 10 10.00-10.25 

Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%4.......... 

Choice, 8 oz 
No. 303 


No. 2% 4.00 


14.25-15.00 
No. 303 2.4216 
No. 2% 3.95 
No. 10 13.90 
N. Y. Dark Bing Ch., 
No. 303 2.35-2.75 
COCKTAIL 
2.2214-2.25 
No. 2% 3.50 
No. 10 12.75-12.80 
Choice, No. 303 2.15 
No. 2% 3.35 
No. 10 12.25 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., No. 303.......... 2.05 
No. 2% 3.10-3.20 
No. 10 11.00 
Choice, No. 1.8744-1.90 
No. 2% 2.80-2.90 
No. 10 10.25-10.50 
No. 10 9.40-9.60 
Elberta, Fey., No. 3.42% 
No. 10 11.50 
PEARS 
Calif. & N.W., Fey., No. 303....2.35 
No. 2% 3.75-3.85 
No. 10 13.50 
Choice, No. 308 2.20-2.25 
No. 2% 3.40 
No. 10 12.50 
Std., No. 303 2.00 
No. 2% 3.15 
No. 10 11.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.10 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
2.40 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 :.12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2........ cass 
No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 10.60-10.80 
PRUNE PLUMS 
No. 7.75 
N. No. 303. 1.35 
2% 2.00 
10 6.50 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz. tin 2.40 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 s/a 1.05 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., s/a, No. 2 85 
No. 10 3.75-3.85 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2, s/a 1.15 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.00 
46 oz. 2.12% 
No. 10 4.40 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.50-2.75 
N. Y. & Pa., Fey., No. 2......1.35-1.40 
46 oz. 2.70-2.75 
Ind., Fey., No. 
46 oz. 2.60 
No. 10 4.90 
46 oz. 2.45 
No. 10 4.60 
FISH 
SALMON—PER Case 
Alaska, Red, No. 33.00 
20.00 
16.00 
% 13.00- M4. 50 
Chum, 0.00 
50 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Calif. Ovals, 1’s....... 6.75-7.00 
Maine, Oil Keyle 
TUNA—Pasr 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s......12.50-13.00 
Fey., Light Meat, 44’s......11.50-12.00 
Std., Light Meat 11.00 
Chunks 10.50 
Grated 7.50 
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RATES, per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to 
three insertions per line 50¢, four or more consecutive insertions 
without change per line 40¢, minimum charge per Ad $1.00. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. 


Address all numbered Ads: The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view (West) Texas. 


We manufacture complete lines of food processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Wire us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—(3) Ammonia Compressors: York 11 x 13, Frick 
9 x 9, Frick 8 x 8; (3) 50 gal. and (1) 80 gal. St. St. Jacketed 
Tilt Kettles; (30) St. St. and St. Clad Stationary Jacketed Ket- 
tles from 40 gal. to 200 gal.; (30) Stainless Steel Tanks from 
40 gal. to 10,500 gal. sizes; (30) Wood Tanks 4500 gal. to 14,000 
gal.; (40) Welded Steel Tanks with Lastiglas or Mammut Lin- 
ing from closed breweries (up to 23,400 gal. sizes); Fitzpatrick 
Stainless Steel Comminuting Machine, Model F-8; Hope Machine 
Co. type 18 Semi-Automati¢ Single Piston Stainless Steel Filler, 
agitated Hopper, Rising Table; Niagara Stainless Steel Filter 
110 sq. ft. Perry Equipment Corp., 1402 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 
22, Pa. 


NEW-USED CANNING AND FOOD PROCESSING MA- 
CHINERY—Advise your requirements. Send list machinery you 
have to sell. Otto W. Cuyler, Webster, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Large selection of canning and freezing equip- 
ment to choose from. Send us your requirements and inquiries, on 
new and used equipment. Plant Lay-out and engineering advice 
available. Alard Industries, Inc., Box 367, Williamson, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Horix 18 Valve Filler; Continental S. S. 24 
Pocket Juice Filler; Fig. 4503 FMC Single Stage Pasteurizer; 
FMC Tenderometer; 2 #4 CRCO Pregraders; Connell & Deng- 
ler Case Printer. Alard Industries, Inc., P. O. Box 497, Wil- 
liamson, N. Y. 


YOUR EQUIPMENT DOLLAR buys more right now! Let 
FMC quote you from the biggest stock in the Food Equipment 
Industry. What do you need? Free engineering suggestions 
offered! A square city block, filled with choice equipment. Park 
right on our premises. Fred R. Firstenberg, Pres., First 
Machinery Corp., 209-289 Tenth St., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED — Two Hand Pack Fillers, Food Machinery pre- 
ferred, one 8 ounce, one 303. Must be in good condition. Adv. 
55285, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—One No. 10 Filler for peas, with brine attach- 
ments. Adv. 55296, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory located in a good farming com- 
munity in Southeastern Pennsylvania, equipped to can snap 
beans and tomatoes. Ample water supply and warehouse space. 
Offered for sale on account of the age of the owner. Adv. 55274, 
The Canning Trade. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—3 Canning Plants; old established firm; continu- 
ous operation for 51 years; corn and peas. Located within 25 and 
45 miles of Baltimore, Md. and Washington, D. C. respectively. 
In Western Maryland, the origin of sweet corn canning. Excel- 
lent shipping rates to Philadelphia, New York, New England, 
as well as Southern points. Siding and truck facilities. Capa- 
city 400,000 cases corn, 150,000 cases peas. One of the largest 
canners of No. 10 corn in the country. Selling the best accounts 
under private and packer’s label. These plants have been a 
money-maker. Owners retiring from active business. Thomas 
& Co., 71 E. South St., Frederick, Md. 


FOR SALE, LEASE OR RENT—Tomato Canning Plant, 303 
and #10 lines, also tomato puree. Very nicely equipped, three 
large Boilers, automatic fired, own pure ample water supply, 
warehouse equipped with fork trucks and pallets; set up could 
also be used for other processing. Outstanding Factory Manager 
available. Plant is in operation. Located in Central Illinois. 
Never have been able to supply local demand. Owner lives in 
the South and wishes to dispose of Northern holdings. Adv. 
55269, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Ideal site for Food Processing and Freezing 
Plant located in center of the Yakima Valley in Washington 
with abundance of high quality fruits and vegetables. Site of 
about five acres of land is sided by both U. P. and N. P. spurs; 
sewer and water already installed; also has modern two stage 
350 H.P. Ammonia Freezing facility, and 250 H.P. Water Tube 
Boilers. You can’t beat this for food plant site. Build at tre- 
mendous saving the exact type installation you require. For 
additional information inquire: P. O. Box 240, Sunnyside, Wash. 


FOR SALE —Canning Factory, fire-proof Warehouse and 
Equipment on one acre of ground on Highway located in the 
Tidewater Agricultural Section of Virginia. Bountiful water 
from artesian wells. Capacity 1000 cases per day. Specializing 
in green and blackeye peas. Could be used for other processing. 
100 H.P. Boiler with automatic Oil Burner; machinery operated 
by electric motors. Business of long standing. Owner wishes to 
retire due to age. P. O. Box 7, Tappahannock, Va. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Canning Factory, excellent condition, 
consisting of factory, warehouse and 4 room dwelling. Capa- 
city 25,000 two dozen No. 2 cases, convertible to 303’s and 2%’s. 
Located Southeastern Pennsylvania. Adv. 55290, The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory in Carroll County, Maryland. 
G. E. Robertson Agency, 332 Equitable Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—First Class Canning Factory Maintenance Man. 
Steady position with opportunity for advancement with inde- 
pendent canner located in Northern Ohio. Advise as to qualifica- 
tions, references, and salary expected. Adv. 55273, The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED—Two Plant Superintendents, capable of streamlin- 
ing present canning operations on Beans, Peas, Tomatoes & 
Tomato Products, Beets, Carrots, and Corn. Must be capable 
of managing help and putting together an efficient operation in 
all phases of canning. Must be young, energetic. For further 
particulars write: Akin Products Co., P. O. Box 791, Mission, Tex. 


WANTED — Maintenance Superintendent. Excellent oppor- 
tunity in expanding New York State plant freezing vegeta- 
bles. Give age, experience and approximate salary expected. 
Adv. 55280, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Food Technologist, experienced in the canning 
field for field research, by container manufacturer Mid-West. 
Give experience and salary expected. Adv. 55294, The Canning 
Trade. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


ENGINEERING SERVICE—Realize the full efficiency of your 
plant operation. Plant layout, Preventative Maintenance, Equip- 
ment Recommendations, Machinery Design, Quality Control 
Analysis. Efficiency through engineering. Connie Staffa, Food 
Processors Engineering Service, Manor Road, Glen Arm, Md. 


COMPLETE BEDDING OUTFITS—For Rent or Sale to house 
extra laborers. Interstate Bedding Co., 1621 W. Carroll Ave., 
Chicago 12, Ill. Tel. CHesapeake 3-4660. 


VINER APRON SPECIALISTS—AIl types of Viner Aprons; 
endless, lacing slat, and zipper. Curtain, undercarrier and other 
canvas needs. Nationwide service. Berry Canvas Goods, Inc., 
123 Delancey St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—To buy job lots of canned foods, all sizes. Schmidt 
Wholesale Grocery, 818 Banklick St., Covington, Ky. 


MR. FOOD PACKER—If you are interested, we are ready to 
buy job lots, distressed and salvaged canned as well as frozen 
foods of all types and sizes. Adv. 55252, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Offerings on dents, rusts, out of condition canned 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 


Contributions Welcomed 


Shortly after her fourth baby was born, a young 
Scarsdale matron received a play pen as a gift. She 
wrote the following thank-you note: “A million thanks 
for the wonderful play pen. It’s a Godsend! I sit in 
it every afternoon and read, and the children can’t get 
near me.” 


A little, old lady went to the post office to mail a 
Bible to her brother. A clerk hefted the package con- 
taining the Holy Book, and acquired if there was any- 
thing breakable in it. 


goods. Ken Evans, 2935 Russell, Detroit 7, Mich. 


THERE IS A REASON WHY... 


thru. 


YOU GET RESULTS 


T.C.T. WANT ADS 


YOU REACH THE MEN WHO BUY 


“Only the ten commandments,” quipped she. 


The boat was sinking. The skipper rushed up to the 
crowd of frightened people. 
called: “‘Who among you can pray?” 

“T can,” answered one. 

“Then pray,” ordered the skipper, “The rest of you 
put on life-preservers. We’re one short.” 


To the passengers he 


- 


Mother: No, Bobbie, absolutely no. For the third 
time I tell you that you can’t have another chocolate. 

sobbie: Oh, gee, I don’t see where dad gets the idea 
that you are always changing your mind. 


CALIFORNIA 


(Continued from Page 16) 


tween standard and fancy halves. Some 
lists now price standard halves No. 2% 
at $2.75 a dozen and fancy at $3.55, with 
hoice occupying a place in between at 
2.90. The result has bee quite a rush 
n the part of some operators to get the 
»wer price fruit. In cling peaches, fancy 
alves are held by some at $3.15, with 
tandard at $2.65 and choice around 
2.82%. Fancy Bartlett pears are quoted 
. t $3.75 for fancy No. 2%, with standard 
t $3.15 and choice at $3.40. 


PUMPKIN — An active business has 
een done of late on canned pumpkin of 
vest Coast pack. Featured brands have 
ioved at $1.15 for No. 303 and $1.65 for 
'o. 2%. Packs of this item are not espe- 
ially large. 

GREEN BEANS —Prices on green 
eans of California pack have been re- 
ised downward on some lines, but those 
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on nationally advertised brands seem to 
be holding their own. Recently revised 
lists now quote extra standard blended 
cuts in No. 303 at $1.35 a dozen, 5 sieve 
cut at $1.35 and extra standard 6 sieve 
cut at $1.30. Standard mixed cuts in this 
size are priced at $1.27%. Sales are re- 
ported of extra standard 5 sieve cut in 
No. 10s at $8.50 and 6 sieve cut at $8.00. 


FISH PACKS—Stocks of canned fish- 
ery products in this territory are smaller 
than they were a year ago and prices on 
most items are higher. The output of 
canned salmon, especially that of Alaskan 
pack, is much smaller than that of last 
year, the pack being the smallest in more 
than 30 years. The tuna pack of 1955 
will rate as a fairly large one, but will 
not reach last year’s record. Per capita 
consumption of salmon is tending down- 
ward, while that of tuna is rising. 


SALMON—The small stocks of canned 
salmon held by Seattle and San Francisco 
interests is reflected in the very light 
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volume of business that is passing, week 
by week. This business is now little 
larger than that expected in the late 
spring when preparations are made for 
the new fishing season. Where sales are 
reported they are about as follows: 
Alaska red, $33.00 a case for No. 1 talls, 
halves, $20.00; pink No. 1 tall, $23.00; 
halves, $14.50; medium red, No. 1 tall, 
$28.00; halves, $16.00; chum No. 1 tall, 
$20.00, and halves, $11.50. 


BOYCOTT—Attorneys of the National 
Labor Relations Board of Washington, 
D. C., have arranged to seek a Federal 
injunction in Los Angeles, Calif., against 
the AFL Teamsters, charging an illegal 
boycott in support of striking apple can- 
nery workers in Sebastopol. The unions 
that would be affected are teamsters 
locals in Los Angeles and San Diego, en- 
couraging their members not to handle 
“hot” apple products from the struck 
plants. Twelve canners made their packs 
with non-union workers, but are having 
difficulties in marketing their products. 
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GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS Vegetable and Fruit. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Dixie-Way Machine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
duntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Sinclair Scott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), LUG, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Ma. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Dixie-Way Machine Ce., Lakeland, Fla. 
—~ Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


(Corrugated) SEALING, MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Dixie-Way Machine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 
ea Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 

. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 

Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 

F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCRY., Fruits. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, ba 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N 
Dixie-Way Machine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
duntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 
CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
7ood Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Beene. Berlin, Wis. 
Thisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Sood Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
*, H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Dixie-Way Machine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, a 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Dixie-Way Machine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, bs 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Dixie-Way Machine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 


Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
serlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Dixie-Way Machine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Sinclair Scott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Urschel Laboratories, Inc., Valparaiso, Ind. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., a ra Falls, N. Y. 
Dixie-Way Machine ‘Co., Lakeland 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Dixie-Way Machine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Dixie-‘Way Machine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamiltcn Copper & Brass Works, Cincinnati, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Dixie-Way Machine C2. Lakeland, Fla. 
Mchy. & Chem. Corp. Hoopeston, 

H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Bes & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PEELING MACHINES, Veg 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, Tl. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Philadelphia, 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, =A 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
4 H. ¢ Co., Indianapolis, Ind, 

K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md, 
aaa Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Philadelphia. Pa, 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., — Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co dianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Berlin, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


STEAM BOXES, Seafoods, Vegetables, e' 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Ma. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Dixie-Way Machine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. ~~ Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Cincinnati, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, bn 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Dixie-Way Machine ‘Co., akeland, Fla. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Urschel Laboratories Inc., Valparaiso, Ind. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


COMMINUTING MACHINES. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. C a Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman ony A Berlin, Wis. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. C orp. cme Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, M 
Sinclair Scott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS. 
Berlin Chapman oompany. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co earn, Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. C orp. Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Berlin Chapman ny, Berlin, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
4. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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